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TAMING WILD HORSES. 


‘¢In those countries where horses are so plen- 
tifal, the inhabitants do not take the trouble to 
rear them, but whenever they want one, mount 
upon an animal which has been accustomed to 
the sport, and gallop over the plain towards .the 
herd which is readily found at no great distance. 
Gradually he approaches some stragglers from 
the main body, and, having selected the horse 
which he wishes to possess, he dexterously 
throws the Lasso (which is a long rope with a 
running noose, and which is firmly fixed to his 
saddle) in such a manner as to entangle the ani- 
mal’s hind legs; and, with a sudden turn of his 
horse, he pulls it over on its side. In an instant 
he jumps off his horse, wraps his poncho, or 
cloak, round the captive’s head, forces a bit into 
its mouth, and straps a saddle upon its back. 
He then removes the poncho, and the animal 
starts on its feet. With equal quickness the 
hunter leaps into the saddle; and, in spite of the 
contortions and kickings of his captive, keeps his 
seat, till, having wearied itself out with its vain 
efforts, it submits to the discipline of its captor, 
who seldom fails to reduce it to complete obe- 
dience.”— Youth’s Keepsake. 
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MY SISTER FANNY. 

‘‘ What are you going to do with that chair, 
Bell?” said Mrs. Lane to her little daughter, as 
she was trying with all her strength to roll a 
large cushioned chair towards the fire, about 
dusk one evening. 

‘‘Oh, mother! Lucy and I have such a nice 
plan about something.” Just then Lucy came 
in very softly, with her hands behind her, and 
their mother perceiving they did not wish her to 
know what they had in view, sat quietly knitting 
without looking up; while Lucy silently placed 
on the floor, in front of the chair, a pair of slip- 
pers. As she did this, little Bell jumped up and 
down, clapping her hands, and then they both 


stationed themselves by the window and kept up 
a constant whispering, till Eel! shouted, ‘ There 
he comes, there he comes!” and they both ran 
out of the room into the hall. 

Presently the street door opened and their 
father entered the house. Assvon as he had laid 
his hat on the table, they each took hold of a 
hand and entered the parlor leading him towards 
the fire, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Guess what we’ve 
been dving, father?” 

‘Something very mischievous, I suspect,” 
said Mr. Lane. 

‘No, father; no, father!” said Bell, * look 
at the large chair.” 

‘*‘ And look at the slippers,” added Lucy, ‘we 
fixed it all ourselves to surprise you.” 

‘¢ Well done, my girls,” said their father; “I 
must sit down and rest in this comfortable chair, 
and my boots must come off, and these slippers 
go on in their place.” 

“Yes, father, and then we must be paid,” said 
Lucy. 

‘‘Oh, that spoils the charm of the thing; I 
thonght all this was for love and not for money.” 

“Oh no; not with money father; we don’t 
want money. We want astory about something 
that happened when you were a little boy. 
That’s what we mean by pay.” 

‘Oh, very well, then—that will do. Come, 
then, the slippers are on.”” Bell jumped on one 
knee and Lucy on the other. Their father said, 
‘*a story is what you want, is it?” 

‘Yes, father, something about yourself when 
you were as small as we are,” said Lucy. 

‘‘Qh, father,” said Bell, ‘it seems as if you 
were always as large as you are now; it makes 
me laugh to think you were once a little boy.” 

‘* Well, my dear, it seems to me but a short 
time since I was a little boy eight years old; 
just Lucy’s age. I well remember that time— 
for until then I had lived in a large town some 
distance from this place. I was a very delicate 
child, and several times the physicians had told 
my parents they had ne hope of my recovery 
from violent attacks of sickness. As the place 
where we sesided was considered rather un- 
healthy, my-sparents determined to remove to 
this vil » not only on account of my health, 
but also fer that of my little sister, who was two 
years younger than myself. 

‘* When my parents came here to reside there 
was only one church, and two or three stores in 
the place. There were not one quarter as many 
houses as there are now, and none that were fine 
buildings ; and the first house we lived in was 
that one by the side of the brook, near the old 
church.” 

‘* Why, father,” said Lucy, ‘‘do you mean that 
old, old house ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Lucy ; it is old now, and though it was 
not new then, it was very nice and comfortable. 
There was a large and pretty garden attached 
to it, in which there was a great deal of fine 
fruit, besides many‘shrubs and flowers. There 
I had my fine little garden. My father took me 
to the blacksmith’s and directed him to make me 
a light shovel, rake and hoe—for the physicians 





had advised my father to encourage me to exer- 
cise in the open air. When these were finished 





and handles fastened in them, I felt quite pre- 
pared for work. Then my father gave me a 
large square of ground to cultivate as I chose. 
So after the gardener had prepared the ground 
for me, (for I was not strong enough to do this, ) 
I proceeded to lay it out into proper-sized beds, 
which I raked very neatly. These I planted 
with various kinds of vegetables; for though I 
loved to look at flowers, I felt more inclined to 
raise useful articles. I planted sweet corn, and 
lima beans, and melons, and cauliflowers and 
the nicer kinds of vegetables, such as need a 
good deal of care and attention to bring toa 
state of perfection. Oh how neat my garden al- 
ways was. No sooner did a weed peep its head 
above ground than it was removed; and then 
after sunset every evening, when there had been 
no shower, I used to take my little water-pot and 
shower my garden. Directly opposite my gar- 
den across the large walk was my sister’s square 
of ground, where she cultivated shrubs and flow- 
ers. I used to work a great deal in Fanny’s 
garden, but Simon the gardener laid it out for 
her. There was a bank in the centre, which 
was bordered with wild pink ; this was covered 
with violets and running myrtle. Around this 
there was a walk, and from this circular walk 
four straight paths went out east, west, north 
and south. The remainder of the garden was 
filled with roses, of which she had pink, white 
and yellow. She had also the moss locust, and 
quantities of early flowering bulbs, such as tulips, 
and crocuses and daffodils—then there were 
sweet peas, and morning-glories, and four o’- 
clocks, and marigolds, besides china asters, blue 
bells, chrysanthemums, and many, many others. 
Oh, how Fanny and I used to work and talk, and 
how I praised and admired her flowers, and she, 
in turn, wondered at my fine lettuce and early 
melons. Fanny and I were very happy chil- 
dren. But I must not dwell too long in the gar- 
den, so you must follow me to the other side of 
the fence, for there ran the pleasantest brook F 
ever played by. The most delightful recollec- 
tions of my childhood are connected with that 
brook, and sometimes even now, when I pass by 
and hear the gurgling of the water as it ripples 
over the stones, the sound and the scene carry 
me hack to the days of early youth, and for an 
instant I feel like the happy boy I then was, 
when I played with my sister Fanny by the side 
of that stream. I had never been accustomed to 
play with other boys, and so much of my time 
had been passed in the house in consequence of 
delicate health, that almost my only companion 
had been my dear sister; but after we came to 
reside here my health improved rapidly, and I 
grew to be a large and stout boy, but still Fanny 
was oftentimes my companion in play, and as 
our residence was then very retired, we used to 
spend many an hour by the side of the brook. 
One favorite amusement of ours was “to play 
keeping store.” Fanny used to ask our mother 
for some cotton cloth, of which she would make 
little bags; these I used to fill with corn and 
wheat, or sometimes with saw-dust, which we 
called flour. I had a nice flat-bottomed boat 
which I used to take up the stream and load with 
the se bags; then 1 would let it float down to the 
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store-house, which was a little shed made of 
boards with bins and shelves in it. When the 
boat arrived here, Fanny would help me to un- 
lade her, and then we would empty the grain 
and flour into the bins. I used too to make 
wooden pen knives, and wrap them in papers, 
and boxes with sliding covers. We-also had lit- 
tle lead candlesticks, and flat-irons and axes and 
a great many other things.” 

‘‘Oh, father; where did you get those things?” 

‘‘ There was a very ingenious boy lived in my 
father’s family who made the moulds and pour- 
ed melted lead into them, and thus formed these 
articles.” . 

‘* I am sure they must have been very pretty,” 
said Lucy, “but, father, 1 want to hear some- 
thing more about Fanny; I think I should have 
loved her.” 

‘*No doubt you would, my dear, for every 
body loved her. She was tall and slender for 
her age, her eyes large and black, her hair dark 
glossy and waving, and her cheeks and lips 
as red as the glow of health could make them. 
She moved about with the sprightliness of a hap- 
py bird, and was the joy of ourhearts. She was 
a cheerful, light-hearted child, and enjoyed the 
woods and the flowers, the birds and the sun- 
shine. And oh how sweetly she used to sing? 
Her flute-like voice would warble so clearly and 
melodiously, that my father used to call her his 
little nightingale. But it was the loveliness of her 
character that formed her chief attraction. She 
was always gentle, obedient, pleasant and affec- 
tionate. I never knew her in a single instance 
rude or troublesome, fretful or ill-natured. I 
never heard her speak a harsh or unkind word, 
or knew her to enter into a quarrel. She was 
in fact a model which I should wish to imitate ; 
for she had the grace of God in her heart, which 
was the secret charm of all her loveliness. It 
was this beauty of holiness, these right feelings 
and desires which she possessed, that led me to 
think, that from early childhood she loved God, 
and delighted to do his will. . 

*« After my parents had been in this place sev- 
eral years, I went to visit an uncle who lived in 
the town where I was born. I had not been 
there long when my mother wrote to me that 
Fanny was quite sick and wanted to see me very 
much, and desired me to return home as soon as 
my uncle could find some friend who would 
take charge of me. As this was before the time 
of rail-roads and canals, and when there was but 
little traveHing in the stages compared with what 
there is now, it was several days after I received 
this sad information before I found an opportu- 
nity for returning home. I was very anxious 
about my dear sister, but not prepared to see 
her so ill. Oh how altered my dear Fanny was, 
aed how thin and pale she looked, and she was 
so weak that she spoke with great difficulty. 

‘I’m so glad you got here in time, dear Char- 
ley,” she said. 

“In time for what, Fanny? 
thing for you,” said I. 

‘‘No, Charley, neither you nor any one else. 
I’m going to die, and I am not sorry, my dear 
brother,” said she, *‘ for I shall be one of Christ’s 
lambs.” 

‘© Oh, Fanny,” said I, “do not say so. You 
are not so very sick, I am sure. I have been 
just as sick a great many times, when the doc- 
tors said they did not think I would get well. 
You will be better when the weather is warmer.” 

“No,” said she, with a faint smile, ‘‘I shall 
not be better. You never felt as I do, Charley, 
or you would have been sure you were going to 
die. Something here,” said she, pressing her 
hand to her heart, ‘“‘ makes me feel as if death is 
near. Now, Charley, I don’t cry because I am 
sorry I am going to die; but I love you a great 
deal, and I am very weak, and my tears will 
come.” 

‘s My tears too fell fast. After a little pause 
she said—‘ As I have leid here I have thought 
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of the many pleasant hours we used to spend by 
the brook; and I have been so thankful that we 
never quarrelled—that I was never angry with 
you, and that you were always patient with me, 
though I was younger than you, and did not al- 
ways understand how you wished me to do 
things. Now, Charley, we shall never play any 
more together ; and when I said I was glad you 
was in time, I meant in time to hear what | want 
to say. 

‘¢¢ Next summer will come, and the brook will 
run just as pleasantly as it has done other sum- 
mers ; and I shall be lying peacefully over there 
in the grave yard; no,’ added she, looking up, 
‘*T shall be in heaven, by the ‘ pure river of wa- 
ter of life clear as crystal proceeding out of the 
throne of God and.of the Lamb,” (Rev. xxii. 1.) 
‘*for the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them un- 
to living fountains of waters: and God shall 
wipe all tears away from their eyes.” (Rev. 
vii. 17.) She covered her eyes with her hands, 
and was silent, while the tears trickled through 
them and rolled down upon the pillow from each 
side of her face. 

‘‘In a few moments she said, ‘Charley, you 
will often look at the brook—perhaps you will 
play there.’ I shook my head, for I could not 
speak. ‘* Well, then, whenever you see it,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘think of the pure river of God, and 
be a good boy, and love the dear Saviour now 
while you are young, and we shall walk the 
banks of that crystal stream together in the gar- 
den of God.” 

‘© Well, my dear children,” said Mr. Lane, 
‘* my little Fanny died shortly after this conver- 
sation. Oh how I missed her—how I mourned 
and grieved for her loss—how I missed her light 
footstep—how I longed for the sweet music of 
her voice! Every thing in and around the 
house seemed to bring her to mind. The gar- 
den, the brook, the library—all seemed desolate. 
I never played by that brook again, and shortly 
after Fanny’s death my father removed to a new 
house he had just finished. That part of the vil- 
lage has always a melancholy look to me; but I 
never pass by that stream without thinking of 
the words of my dear sister, and [I trust that 
whenever it shall please God to call me from this 
world, I shall join my dear Fanny in the para- 
dise of God.” 

Lucy and Bell both shed tears while their fa- 
ther related the history of little Fanny, and Mr. 
Lane was much overcome by the recollections of 
his beloved sister.—S. S. Journal. 
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“ANGER, 
This is the name of a wicked ageut that does 


a great deal of mischief in the world. I wish to 
tell my young readers something about him. Do 
you ask where he lives? I will tell you. He 
lives in a house called the body. You cannot 
see him, but you may know that he is there by 
the many ways he shows himself. If he did not 
live there, he could not commit so many sinful 
acts. 

But what are some of the things which he 
does?. You have seen the little infant cry and 
hold its breath. .This was anger in that little 
body, but in one so feeble, its effects are not 
seen or feared so much. He is like a very little 
young lion, and can do but little more than make 





anoise in his cage. But after being well fed 
and nourished for six or ten years, and being 
ungoverned, he becomes so strong as todoa 
great deal of mischief. He sometimes changes 
the soft and pleasant tones of your voice, into 
harsh, unkind, and passionate cries. He some- 
times makes you speak before you ought, and 
what ought not escape your lips. He sometimes 
makes use of your hand or arm when he wishes 
to throw a stone ata boy. At another time he 
uses your foot to kick, or make you strike a dear 
brother or sister, when you know it is wrong. 
In this way he gains strength, becomes bold, and 
dares to do worse as he grows older. He at 
length becomes the ferocious lion, which every 
one fears, and which no one can tame or con- 
trol. At the age of twenty or thirty he becomes 
mighty, and rages round his habitation, some- 
times as though he would tear it all to pieces, 
making every part of it tremble as though 
shaken by an earthquake. He willchange your 
mild and beautiful eye into the fiery snake’s eye, 
which darts lightnings. He sometimes bleaches 
the fair and beautiful features, till they appear 
pale like the dead man’s, and distorts them into 
savage ferocity. He will make the hand to 
which he has no right, lay hold of the heavy 
club, and, like Cain, beat.a man to death. He 
will hold the pistol or gun to another’s breast, 
like the duellist. He will plunge the dirk or 
knife, like the murderer, into the vitals of the in- 
nocent. 

He will pour forth torrents of angry words 
and abuse, and even blasphemy against God with 
that tongue, never made for his use, and which 
should never be given up to his vile purposes. 
It was made to comfort others, to speak words 
of kindness and“love, and to lisp God’s praise. 

Children, this enemy of your peace lives in 
your body, this is his house—be careful that he 
does not become too strong for you, and become 
master of your house ; he will govern you with 
a rod of iron. He has no right to reign there, 
and if he does, he will drive out all the peaceful 
and happy inmates, as love, meekness, kindness, 
forbearance, mercy, and forgiveness. Watch the 
young lion, give him a blow when young that 
shall stop his growth. Never suffer him to tri- 
umph, and he will do you no harm. 

[S. S. Treasury. 





SIN FOUND OUT, — 

Mary A. wasalittle blue eyed girl about seven 
years old, who attended the summer school. 
Near the school-house was farmer B.’s orchard, 
into which the children sometimes went, in the 
intermission, to get apples. When the teacher 
found it out, she told them not to go into the or- 
chard, for two reasons: first, the apples did not 
belong to them, and they ought not to take the 
property of other persons without leave from the 
owners; and secondly the apples were unripe, 
and of course unhealthy. Mary’s mother had 
also given her strict orders not to go into the or- 
chard, and not to eat any apples without special 
permission from her parents. 

Mary was for the most part a very obedient 
girl, and promised to do as her mother desired 
her. But one day, she, with three or four of her 
companions, went along near the erchard and 
saw a tree loaded with large red apples, and 
many lying on the ground under the tree. It 
was a very tempting sight; but they remember- 
ed the commands of their teacher, and probably 
had no intention of eating any of the apples. 

It is unwise and unsafe to linger in places of 
temptation, and these girls ought to have gone 
away immediately from a place where they were 
in danger of being led to dowrong. After look- 
ing a few moments at the apples, they com- 
menced a conversation somewhat like the fol- 


lowing : 
Jane. How beautiful those apples look. 
Harriet. Yes, and how thick they are; far- 


mer B. has a great many apples. 
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* Jane. 1 feel hungry; I did not have hardly | 
dinner enongh to-day. 

Susan. It is hungry work to goto school, and 
;sometimes I feel glad to get home, to get some- 
* thing to eat. 

J. I wish our teacher had not forbidden us to 
go into the orchard ; I am sure farmer B. would | 
not miss a few apples; or if he did, he would. 
not care any thing about them. 

Mary. Oh! I would not take any of them for 
the world; our teacher has forbidden it, and it 
would be very wrong. 

J. I know it would be wrong, and FE don’t 
mean to take any; but I wish we could have 
some, they look so good. 

H. { don’t see what great harm there would 
be in our taking one apple apiece. The mis- 
tress would never know it, and farmer B. would 
not care about half a dozen apples. 

M. But you know we ought to obey our pa- 
rents and teacher; they are very kind tous, and 
disobedience to them would be wicked. 

J. I don’t intend to disobey ; but after all I 
can’t see what great harm there would be in 
taking one apple apiece. 

S. I wonder if the apples taste as well as they 
look. 

J. Tam so hungry—I must have something to 
eat. I have a good mind to try just one, and see 
how it tastes. 

M. No, don’t; let us go back to the school- 
house. 

By the time Mary had said this, Jane had al- 
ready started for the tree; and Susan moved for- 
ward a step or two and stood as if hesitating 
what to do. ‘O, these apples are excellent,” 
said Jane, tossing one to Susan. Susan took it 
up and tasted it, and then, as if by one consent, 
they moved toward the tree. Mary alone hesi- 
tated, and seemed to go back to the school-house; 
but the others urged her to go with them, and 
she reluctantly followed, still determining, how- 
ever, not to eat any of the apples. 

But when persons have taken one wrong step, 
they find it more easy to take another step than 
to retrace the former. So Mary found it. She 
had done wrong in going into the orchard, con- 
trary to the command of her mother; and now, 
when all her companions urged her to eat one 
apple with them, she found it difficult to refuse, 
though she knew it would be wrong. She ac- 
cordingly eat one, and then another, and then a 
third, before returning to school. 

That afternoon the girls felt very unhappy, 
for they knew they had done what they ought 
not. Mary, especially, was distressed in view of 
herconduct. Before school was done she began 
to feel unwell, and was obliged to go home. She 
was afraid that her disobedience would be de- 
tected and punished; and when her kind mother 
inquired if she had been eating apples, she did 
not dare to tell the truth, but added to all her 
other guilt the sin of telling a lie. But the truth 
was soon to be known. She grew more and 
more sick, and at length vomited up the half- 
chewed, and still undigested apples. The truth 
could be concealed no longer. Her sin had 
found her out.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GREAT TEACHER, 


Many hundred years since, a teacher dwelt in 
the country of Judea. His life was spent in do- 
ing good; his character was one of such re- 
markable purity, that no one could with truth, say 
they had ever seen him do aught contrary to the 
law of God. Though there were wicked men 
who hated him for his goodness, and spoke evil 
of his works, and of him, and misrepresented his 
words, yet he was not deterred by this, from ac- 
complishing his destined object, which was, to 
contribute to man’s happiness. To this day, the 


memory of that teacher has been preserved, 
though he was not one whose name was enrolled 
among the great and the mighty, and he had not 
sought a place among the princes of the land. 
He preferred the most humble abode ; his limit- 
ed circle of friends was composed of the poor 
and uneducated, and to them alone did he re- 
veal himself. Yet intimate as their companion- 
ship was, his character was not fully understood 
by them ; it was sofar beyond anything they had 
ever known—so exalted, so pure, so holy, that 
they willingly acknowledged his superiority, and 
loved to call him Master. It was his custom to 
go out with these few friends and in familiar 
conversation, impart instruction to them—some- 
times others, attracted by the fame of his won- 
derful words, would follow him, if perchance 
they too, might be benefitted. Itis said that one 
time, when he had been performing some acts 
of mercy to the sick, and consequently attracted 
many around him, from varied motives of inter- 
est and curiosity, he went up into a mountain; 
and when he had collected his own disciples 
about him, he looked abroad on the gathered 
multitude, and beheld a great variety of persons. 
By his wonderful knowledge of the human 
heart, he read at a glance the characters of those 
before him. His benevolent spirit led him to wish 
to impart instruction to all. Some needed com- 
fort and sympathy—some required encourage- 
ment—others reproof and condemnation for 
their faults, and others to be enlightened as to 
the truth, since they were ignorantly groping in 
darkness, unmindful of the path which would 
lead them to wisdom. Some he warned of sin 
in every form—others to guard the lip as well as 
the heart ; and the plain duty of every man asit 
regarded his fellow man, was clearly pointed out. 
Prayer was enjoined, and the brief, beautiful, 
and comprehensive form which he offered to 
them, was suited as well for ‘‘ Infant lips to try,” 
as to the wants of the loftiest intellect among 
them. 

Were there not some beture him who were de- 
sirous that riches might increase, and needed the 
solemn injunction not to lay up their treasure 
upon earth, but in Heaven, where no injury 
could befal it? Were there not some in gay ap- 
parel, whose outward adorning betokened the 
place which things of the world held in their 
heart?’ The glorious lily, which grew at his side 
was more beautifully clothed by the hand of God, 
than they; and why take so much thought for 
the frail body which could perish as easily as the 
flowers of the field. When he had exhausted all 
his arguments, and preached one of the most 
powerful discourses, to which man has ever lis- 
tened, what was the summing up of the whole— 
no future was specified, not even the morrow, 
that could take care of itself; but they were com- 
manded by that teacher, who spake as never 
man spake before, and to the astonishment of all 
who heard him, to seek Now that one precious 
gift with which was linked all blessings of this 
life, and that which was to eome. 

Have any of you, my dear young friends, 
thought who this teacher might be? I hear one 
say, ‘It was Jesus our Savipur.” It was indeed, 
our Lord and Redeemer, who thus taught—and 
the sermon to which I have alluded, was the first 
of which we have any account. Now I wish to 
ask you another question; do you not suppose 
the eye of Jesus rested upon many children in 
that great assembly who were gathered to hear 
him? How many hearts might there for the 
first time have been led to understand the words 
of Scripture, ‘they that seek me early shall find 
me.”” They were from the pen of one who had 
until now been called the wisest of men—but 
could not even those children have thought as 
they listened to the words of Jesus—‘‘ a greater 
than Solomon is here?”” Perhaps some one who 
reads this may think, ‘ how I wish I could have 
seen my Saviour, when he was upon this earth, 


heard one sentence from his lips, and seen his 
eye resting upon me while he spoke, I should 
have obeyed him.” My dear young friend, do 
now as you would have done had this actually 
been the.case; and believe me, Christ uttered 
these words, ‘seek first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you,” as really for you, as if you 
had been there to hear them. He looked for- 
ward through eighteen hundred years, and knew 
that each one of. the children who should then 
be upon the earth, would need instruction as 
much as they who sat at at his feet while preach- 
ing the sermon oa the mount; and in order to 
satisfy all their wants, he has, by his divine prov- 
idence, caused that same sermon to be preserved 
through successive ages uninjured, and wanting 
not one word which he then spake. I think none 
of the readers of the Youth’s Companion is with- 
out it. Perhaps if you had lived in that distant 
period when it was first spoken, you might have 
forgotten those gracious words; but now your 
Bible can refresh your memory every day. 

R. T. 
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Let all our young friends read the following, and the 
first opportunity they have, help the cause of Missions. 
It is Christianity that makes their parents take care of 
them. 

MURDER OF FEMALE CHILDREN, 


The wife of a Rajah, or native prince of In- 
dia, had five little girls, who were put to death 
as soon as they were born, by order of their 
cruel father. When asixth was born, the moth- 
er began to long very much to have a daughter 
to love, and she managed to get aservant to take 
it away, without the Rajah knowing any thing 
about it. He thought that the sixth had been put 
to death like the rest. The poor mother never 
dared to send for her little girlk She never saw 
it again, and died sometime after. 

Many of the little girls in India are very pret- 
ty; they have bright dark eyes and sweet ex- 
pressive countenances. This little girl grew up 
a very beautiful girl, and when she was eleven 
years old, some of her relatives ventured to bring 
her to her father. They thought he would be 
struck with the sight of his sweet child, and that 
he would love her for the sake of her mother who 
had died. The little girl fell at his feet and 
clasped his knees and looked up in his face and 
said, ‘*My father! What do you think that 
father did? ‘‘'Took her in his arms and kissed 
her,” perhaps some little girl will say. No! he 
seized her by the hair of her head, drew his sa- 
bre from his belt, and cut her head off at one 
blow. 

The periodical rains in Bengal usually con- 
tinue for four months, commencing in June ‘and 
ending in October. Sometimes they are so vio- 
lent as to flood the low lands in a fewhours. A 
pious indigo planter was riding over his grounds 
at the time when the waters were rising, and his 
men were cutting the plant in haste, to prevent 
its being injured by the floods. At a distance, 
he saw two of his men, whom in England we 
should call reapers, standing together. They 
were eagerly bending over something which one 
of them held in his hands, and uttering cries of 
pity and regret. He hastened to them, and 
found they had picked up a little baby, not eight 
days old. His mother had purposely placed him 
where he must soon have been either drowned 
in the waters, or devoured by the jackals and 
vultures; his eyes were fixed, his little fingers 
clenched together, his lips were blue, and death 
seemed fast approaching. The gentleman was 
touched with compassion at the sight, and he de- 
sired the workmen to carry the baby with all 
their haste to his house, while he galloped home 














and listened to his preaching; if I could have 


to have every thing in readiness. When the 
baby reached Mr. R.’s house, it was placed in a 
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warm bath which Mrs. R. had prepared for it; 
it was then rubbed with warm flannels, and to 
the great joy of its unknown friends, it began to 
revive. The cruel mother could no where be 
found; a nurse was procured, and a, few days 
afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. R. sent the little tiny 
boy to the house of the Missionary at’ Berham- 
pore where he is now growing up to manhood, 
with the privilege of religious instruction. ‘Two 
years ago, he was seen acting as a manitor to 
some of the orphans in the Beyhampore ‘Orphan 
Asylum. His name is Moses, because like Mo- 
ses of whom we read in the Bible, he was drawn 
out of the water. The history of Moses is just 
a little glimpse of heathenism, but how many pic- 
tures dark as this, do many countries of the 
earth present.—Missionary Gleaner. 
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BEFORE HONOR IS HUMILITY.--No., I. 

In the midst of a garden filled with flowers of every 
species, there once grew a plant, showy and gay in its 
appearance, but noxious in its qualities. Its large red 
and yellow blossoms spread themselves flauntingly to 
the sun, but they exhaled a fetid odor, and a poisonous 
juice perpetually distilled from its branches. Neverthe- 
less it was easy to perceive from its haughty air, that 
this plant regarded itself as the finest in the garden, 
and looked down with contempt on the modest and hum- 
ble flowerets that grew not farfrom it. Fora longtime, 
it continued to bloom on, in solitary pride; disdaining 
to speak to its lowly neighbors, and they perhaps too 
timid to address one of so much higher pretensions. At 
length, however, a violet, with the courage inspired by 
true humility and true benevolence, determined to break 
through this reserve, and see if she could not lead her 
haughty neighbor to the perception of some truths which 
it much concerned her to know. 

“Should you not like,” she said, in gentle tones, “to 
send forth as sweet an odor as those lilies of the valley?” 
“To whom,are you speaking?” asked the proud 
plant. , 

“To yourself,” answered the violet meekly. “Your 
flowers are so large and handsome—’tis a pity they 
should not also be fragrant.” 

“Keep your insulting remarks to yourself, if you 
please,” replied the haughty flower, swelling with indig- 
nation; “I have every thing that I desire, and have no 
need to envy the mean creepers about me.” 

The violet was neither surprised nor discouraged at 
this repulse. She knew that she had uttered an unwel- 
come truth, and she trusted that time would yet develope 
some good results from jt. Meanwhile the proud plant 
continued to brood over the fancied insult she had re- 
ceived ; at first with increasing vexation and anger; but 
at length some slight questionings urose, as to whether 
there might not be a little truth in the violet’s remark. 

“ Have I not always observed,” mused she, “that the 
bee and the butterfly shun my flowers? I have imputed 
this to the awe they felt for me, but may it not be that 
as the violet has insinuated, my odor is unpleasant? 
And perhaps this too, is the reason why no other flowers 
grow in my immediate neighborhood, and why those that 
are nearest seem to shrink away from me.” 

Thus did the plant meditate, and one circumstance 
after another added new force to her convictions. How 
sadly did she now observe the buzzing insects, alighting 
on every flower of the garden, but avoiding her! But at 
least, if this is'so, she thought, I will never own it; I 
will carry my head as proudly as ever, and not one of 
the flowers in the garden shall have reason to suspect 


that a self-abasing thought has ever passed through my 
mind. 


‘As day after day however passed on, the proud plant 
became more and more troubled. She was continu- 
ally reninded of the defect in herself, by some circum- 
‘stance that occurred; and even the balmy odors of the 
other flowers were a perpetual reproach to her. She 


and felt like an outcast ready to perish. “Of what 
avail,” thought she, in bitterness of spirit, “are these 
gaudy colors, which attract only, that the fetid odor com- 
bined with them may the more powerfully repel ?” 

The day after these meditations, the proud plant was 
observed to wear a very different aspect from her usual 
one. Her stately and haughty bearing, was exchanged 
for an air of abasement and distress. 
remarked the change with joy, and was considering how 


silence. 


like to exhale a sweet odor. 


whatevér changes he pleases in any of us.” 


tonishes me.” 


made him persevere.” L. 
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An Unexpected Discovery. 


was a resident and a Sabbath School teacher. 


him.” 
‘*No, I do not,” was my reply. 


a school, many years ago 2” 
¢ Yes, I do.” 4 


of your class ?” 


from the school.” 


gratitude to you, sir, ! have not forgotten; but, blessed 
be God, I was not permitted to continue in my sin. The 
instructions I received finally reached my rebellious 


night.”—London Patriot. 
—_—_~_—__ 
Sunday School Influence, 


then four years of age, looked up earnestly into my face, 
and said, “ Pa, why don’t you thank God before you eat?” 
I made no reply at the time, but a train of thought was 
set in motion, which showed me very plainly the sin of 
living in unthankfulness. Suffice it to say, that since 
then I have been enabled to give myself to the Saviour, 
and have been for the last two years engaged in the 
Sunday School cause, and hope to be the remainder of 
my days.— Youth's Cabinet. 
—_—@~—— 
Sabbath School Stars. 


The venerable Daniel informs us, that they who turn 
many unto righteousness shall shine as the stars! and 
St. Paul speaks of one star excelling another in glory in 
the moral firmament. Blessed thought this for the la- 





seemed shut out from their sweet and happy company, 


The little violet 


best to resume the conversation she had attempted be- 
fore, when the plant, proud no longer, herself broke 


* You asked the other day,” said she, “if 1 would not 
like to become more fragrant. I have been reflecting 
on what you say, and I confess that { should very much 
But I fear there is no way 
“ | in which this change can be effected. Do you know of 
any 2”? 

“There is but one,” replied the violet, “ and that is by 
the aid of our master the gardener. He can produce 


“Indeed!” answered the plant; “what you say as- 


“Tt is true, nevertheless,” said the violet; “all the 
plants you see were once unsightly weeds growing in a 
bleak wilderness ; but he transplanted them to this gar- 
den, and by his unwearied care, made them what you 
see them. Nay more; in effecting their removal, he 
was several times almost killed by the savage beasts 
who inhabited that wilderness; as well as torn by the 
thorns on the plants themselves; but his love for us 


“T was a few weeks since,” said an esteemed minister, 
“in one of our large towns, where twenty years ago | 
During 
my visit I was invited to attend a meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society. Near me, on the platform, sat a 
young man, the secretyy with whose gentlemauly and 
Christian demeanor | ‘vas particularly struck. At the 
close of the meeting |e approached me, and taking af- 
fectionately my hand, inquired, to my surprise if I knew 


“Possibly not,” said he ; “but I have reason, sir, to re- 
member you.. Do you recollect being a teacher in such 
“ Do you recollect, sir, a boy of such a name, a pupil 
“ Yes, I remember two boys of that name in my class, 
and one was so notoriously immoral and ungovernable, 


that serious thoughts were entertained of excluding him 


“ Ah, sir, I was that boy. My perverseness and in- 


bath School teachers, How it should cheer them on to 
perseverance, to diligence, to labor; until their efforts 
are crowned with succe@s, Very few faithful teachers, 
who have been long in the work, but have the pleasure. 
of looking on some who are their spiritual children i 
the Lord. Some can look on many. Said a faithful /e-. 
male teacher, “Since I became teacher in the Sabbath 
School, in 1818, I have had about fifty different scholars, 
and of that number about thirty-five have professed faith 
in Christ!” 

Another young female teacher once remarked, “I can 
remember eleven scholars converted in my class.” 

Here are precious testimonies. Teachers! rest not, 
tire not, faint not; but agonize and toil until all your 
charges are converted too.— S. S. Messenger. 

————>————_ 
The Easiest Death. 


A few years ago, while a number of young persons 
were conversing upon the easiest mode of leaving the 
world,—whether drowning, freezing, &c. were the least 
painful—a young lady of fifteen was asked how she 
should choose to die; she replied, “I wish to die the 
death of the righteous.— Revivalist. 

a ey 
And He Died. | 


It is reported of one, that, hearing the fifth chapter of 
Genesis read, so many long lives, and yet the burden 
still, they died—Seth lived nine hundred and twelve 
years, and he died; Enos lived nine hundred and five 
years, and he died; Methusaleh, nine hundred and sixty 
nine years, and he died,—he took so deeply the thought 
of death and eternity, that it changed his whole conduct, 
and turned him from a voluptuous to a most strict and 
pious course of life. How smali a word will do much, 
when God sets it into the heart! But surely this one 
thing would make the sou) calm and sober in the pursuit 
of present things, if it were truly compared and consider- 
ed—how soon shall youth and health, and carnal delights 
be at an end! 

——— 
The Christian Traveller. 


A black cloud makes the traveller mend his pace, and 
remember his home ; but a fair day, and a pleasant road, 
wastes his time, and steals away his thoughts with the 
prospect of the country. Therefore, whatever others 
may think of it, I will take it as a mercy, that now and 
then some clouds do hide my sun, and some troubles hide 
my comforts ; for I perceive, if I should find too much 
friendship in my inn, on my pilgrimage, I should soon 
forget my father’s liouse und my heritage. 


—_—_—~>—_— 
A Hottentot Girl. 


A missionary once said to a little girl, “I often hear 
you pray; what do you pray for?” The little girl an- 
swered, “I say ‘ Lord Jesus, here lies a poor sinful child 
at thy feet. Lord, be gracious unto me, and give me 

race, aifd thy Holy Spirit and forgive me all my sins.’ ” 
How happy and holy children would be, if they often 
prayed this short prayer! 


—_—@——. 

Pity and Scorn.—He that hath pity on another man’s 
sorrow, shall be free from it himself; and he that de- 
lighteth in and scorneth the misery of another, shall one 
time or other, fall into it himself—Sir Walter Raleigh. 























THE DYING CHILD. 


heart, and brought me in mercy to a Saviour’s feet. I 
have since engaged in the same work of faith and labor 
of love, so dear to you, sir; and am now, also, endeavor- 
ing to discharge that office in which you see me to- 


Two years ago last fall, I sat down one day at my ta- 
ble to dinner, and cow*nenced eating, as usual, without 
any reference to my heavenly Father, who had all my 
lifetime fed me upon his bounties, when my eldest son, 


I am so weary, dearest mother, sleep 

Weighs down my eyes—I cannot see thee now ; 

But weep not, dearest mother—wherefore weep? 

I hear thy sobs—I feel thy cheek—thy brows 

Are wet and hot with tears—and I am cold! 

And hark—the storm without! O, press thine hands 
Upon my bosom, mother—press thy lip 

Upon my cheek—so let me,sleep and dream 

Of heaven—of angels—mother, and of thee ? 
See—see! the angels stand beside mé—now 

They bend their heads—they whisper in mine ears— 
Or is it thou that speak’st—the voice the same— 


So soft—so sweet ? 
They rise—they leave : no—they scatter flowers 
Upon my bed; they beckon me—alas ! 

I cannot come—I have not wings to raise 








borers in God’s holy heritage! and especially for Sab- 


But no, I see their wings ; 


My body from my bed. Lend me your wings, 

Ye lovely beings! no; they shake their heads; 

“ Not yet,” they say—not yet ? and why not yet ? 
Thou pressest me so close, I cannot breathe — 

Thy tears bedew my cheek—why art thou sad ? 

I have no wings—I will not leave thee, mother ; 

But weep not thus, or thou wilt force the tear 

From me—and I have cause to smile; they smiled 
Upon thy child—they strewed upon his bed 

The flowers—they strew them still—they come again— 
They bend—they whisper—see, they lend me wings! 
Mother, I mount—I rise—they kiss thy child ! 
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